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AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES FROM EL VALLE DE 
ANTON, PANAMA.* 
BY E. R. DUNN. 


Durine August, 1932, Mrs. Dunn and myself were fortunately 
enabled to visit El Valle de Anton in the northwestern corner 
of the Province of Panama. We are greatly indebted to Mr. 
James Zetek, who very kindly made the arrangements for our 
trip. 

El Valle is reached by road from Panama to San Carlos, 
along the coast, and thence by road from San Carlos northwards. 
It is some 60 miles to San Carlos and about 15 miles more to 
El Valle, but this is rather roundabout as the actual position 
of the valley (8° 36’ N., 80° 7’ W.) is only about 40 miles south- 
southwest of Barro Colorado Island. 

The road climbs from San Carlos to about 2400 feet altitude; 
then there is a sharp descent of 500 feet to a practically flat 
swampy plain, roughly oval in shape, about two miles in diam- 
eter, and apparently entirely surrounded by mountains. It 
is, however, drained (albeit imperfectly) by the Rio Anton, 
which breaks out to the west. Streams from all points of the 
compass drain into the valley. The mountains to the north are 
higher than the rest of the wall, the highest peak, Cerro Gaital, 
reaching 3840 feet. The valley floor itself is at a level of about 
2000 feet. 

The cause of this peculiar valley is not known to me, as we 
did not see the outlet of the river. I have seen a similar valley 
on the island of Lombok, and there the cause was a lava flow, 
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but we saw nothing but conglomerate at El Valle so an interest- 
ing geographical feature awaits explanation. The northern wall 
marks the divide between the Atlantic and Pacific. 

Pacific-side conditions hold to the foot of the mountains on 
the north, as savanna country, with rather bare grassy slopes, is 
found from the coast up, but the north wall is covered with 
heavy forest, and at the time we were there heavy mist-clouds 
usually veiled the higher peaks. In the valley the frogs were 
pretty much those of the lower country of the Canal Zone, but 
once in the woods to the north we were among different animals, 
so that Atlantic-side conditions and fauna come a little way 
over the divide onto the Pacific slope. Furthermore, it was an 
Atlantic-side fauna of a fairly high altitude, as shown especially 
by such frogs as Atelopus and Eleutherodactylus punctariolus, 
which are found at a much higher elevation on the Atlantic 
slopes of the higher mountains to the west. This may be taken 
to mean that subtropical conditions are not only a matter of 
altitude, but partly a matter of the height of any given divide. 
Where the divide is high, cloud forest is well up on the slopes; 
where the divide is low the same conditions may be found at a 
lower elevation. We did not find any real cloud forest, but there 
was a distinct approach to it. 

We arrived on August 5 and left on August 12, so we put 
in very little more than six days of collecting. The richness of 
the area may be indicated by the fact that in this short stay we 
were able to collect 1 salamander, 25 frogs, 1 turtle, 11 lizards, 
and 5 snakes; a total of 48 species. The combined efforts of 
many people for several years have resulted in a list of 30 frogs 
for Barro Colorado Island. The number and the nature of the 
novelties taken were quite surprising to me, as a considerable 
study of the Panamanian fauna had not led me to expect them. 
It was known that a peculiar race of Atelopus varius existed 
at El Valle and this led me there, but since A. varius breaks up 
into races at the slightest provocation, I did not expect much 
else. Now I feel that at El Valle we touched the fringe of a 
mountain center of speciation whose more complete richness 
may be found in the higher mountains of Veragua as yet un- 
worked, and that this mountain area may show other novelties 
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distinct from the fairly well-worked, mountain area on the 
Panama-Costa Rica boundary. 

We turned up only one species of Salamander, Oedipus com- 
plex, of which we took two specimens in i woods within a few 
feet of each other. 


Bufo marinus was fairly common in the valley, and two speci- 
mens of Bufo coccifer were taken there. The note of the latter is 
the usual Bufo trill, but extremely soft and low. 


Engystomops pustulosus was extremely common. Its note 
was heard, and its egg masses seen wherever we went in the flat 
area. It was accompanied by numerous Leptodactylus labialis 
and melanonotus. L. pentadactylus occurred in the valley, but 
was much more common in the woods, where we saw perfectly 
gigantic specimens. The notes of these four species (and of L. 
bolivianus also, which I have heard elsewhere), have a family 
resemblance, all seeming to begin with a ‘wh’ sound. L. mela- 
nonotus has much the lowest and softest note, labialis and 
pustulosus much the highest, labialis more of a whistle, and 
pustulosus more of a whine. L. bolivianus has a loud edition of 
melanonotus, while pentadactylus has a very loud deep ‘whoop.’ 

We took a single large specimen of Inthodytes gaigei in the 
woods at night. The light markings were red in life, and there 
were greenish-blue marblings on the lower sides. 


Of Eleutherodactylus all the specimens were taken in the 
woods. LE. longirostris was very common. We heard its note, a 
short birdlike chirp, very like that of its relative fitzingeri, but 
shorter and higher. Two tiny specimens of gollmer: were taken, 
and one small biporcatus. The striking find in this group was 
that of numerous adults of punctartolus, out at night on big 
rocks in the stream or on the edge near it. We did not hear the 
eall. The situation and the general appearance of the adults was 
extremely similar to that of E. bufoniformis, which is now quite 
well known. The two species are obviously closely related. The 
history of E. punctariolus is extraordinary and interesting. 
The original specimen was taken by Warszewiez on his explora- 
tions in Panama, in which he visited places and obtained animals 
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which no modern visitor has seen or duplicated. One of his finds 
was deposited in the Berlin Museum and received the name of 
Hyla punctariola Peters (1863, Mon. Ak. Berlin, p. 462, type 
Berlin no. 4918, Veragua). It is in the literature as a Hyla and 
has even given rise to such expressions as ‘the Hyla punctariola 
group.’ The type specimen in Berlin is not a Hyla at all, but an 
Kleutherodactylus. Furthermore it is identical with certain 
small specimens which I took in 1923 on the trail from Bocas to 
Boquete, and which Barbour described as Syrrhopus obesus 
(Proc. New England Zool. Club 10, p. 27, type, M. C. Z. no. 
13,052). The El Valle collection shows clearly that punctariola 
and obesus were described from young specimens (22 and 24 mm. 
in length respectively), and that the species in question is really 
a giant EHleutherodactylus, ranking with biporcatus (length 103 
mm.) and bufoniformis (length 97 mm.), as we got punctariolus 
85 mm. long. 

The close resemblance to bufoniformis may indicate that head 
shape, size, and various characters of wartiness, ete., are better 
indications of relationships than the characters of the feet, 
punctariolus having well-developed disks, and almost complete 
webs. 

We found E. lutosus molinot very common. The difference 
between lutosus and molinoz is simply a matter of the amount of 
dark pigment. All known Costa Rican specimens are very dark. 
In Panama about half are light. 

Two specimens of an Eleutherodactylus with tiny tympanum, 
granulated belly, and enormous digital disks were taken. They 
have been compared with the following series: Boquete, Mich. no. 
61,0938-5, 69,474; M. ©. Z. no. 10,719; Rio Chenillo, M. C. Z. no. 
9966, 9968-9; Cerro Bruja, U. S. N. M. no. 54,022-3; Porto 
Bello, U. S. N. M. no. 45,573; Pirri Range, U. S. N. M. no. 
50,207-8, and found to be the same species. One of the El 
Valle specimens is very dark, one very light. The Boquete speci- 
mens are fairly dark, the Darien specimens quite light. No 
Panamanian name is available, but comparison of specimens 
shows that latidiscus Boulenger (Proc. Zoöl. Soc. London for 
1898, p. 121, pl. 15, fig. 4, type B. M. N. H. no. 98-4-28, 108-9, 
Cachabé, Ecuador) is available for the light phase, and ventri- 
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marmoratus Boulenger (1912, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (8) 10, p. 
187, type B. M. N. H. no. 1911-12-13-77, Chanchamayo, E. 
Peru, 2600’) for the dark phase. Kleutherodactylus latidiscus 
(Boulenger) is therefore the proper name of this form. 

We found E. diastema extremely rare, but present in a small 
colony in the woods at a place where Ananas magdalene was 
growing. 


Of Hyloxalus-Phyllobates-Dendrobates we found four forms. 
One of these had the toes fringed and webbed at the base and 
consequently is a Hylogalus. It seems to be undescribed, and 
may be called 


Hyloxalus panamansis, sp. nov. 


Diagnosis—A Hyloxalus with fringed toes; web only at base of toes; 
a light streak from groin halfway to eye, in a lateral black band; brown 
above, light below with dark shading; concealed patches of yellow in 
axilla, groin, and shin; male with swollen third finger; male 25 mm. long, 
female 30 mm. 


Description of type—Museum of Comparative Zoölogy no. 197209 and 
paratypes 19,210-4; adult male; snout flat, blunt, longer than orbit; lores 
vertical, slightly concave; interorbital space wider than upper eyelid; 
tympanum indistinct, 1/3 eye; a gular vocal sac; disks of fingers and toes 
well developed, with two scales above, smaller than tympanum; third 
finger swollen, as wide as disk; toes webbed at base, fringed, fifth toe free; 
disks of toes equal except for the fifth which is half the size of the others; 
two metatarsal tubercles; a marked tarsal fold; heel to eye; smooth above; 
belly not granulate but skin finely wrinkled; dark brown above; a black 
lateral band; a light line from groin halfway to eye in lateral dark band; 
a dark line on front of thigh; legs obscurely barred; below white with 
brown shading; axilla, groin, and shin in life with bright yellow, con- 
cealed color; snout to vent 25 mm. 


Variation.—A female, 30 mm. long has no vocal sac, a normal 
third finger. In light specimens the legs are conspicuously 
barred ; there is a light line on the upper lip; the brown dorsum 
is frequently marbled with black. 


Remarks.—I have compared these specimens with U. S. N. M. 
no. 50,227 and 66,319-20 from Cana in Darien. They are poorly 
preserved but seem to be similar save that they have the toes 
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half webbed. As far as I can make out, seven species of 
Hyloxalus, have been described. Of these huigre Fowler is 
not a Hyloxalus, as it was described as having the toes free. Of 
the rest, bocagei from Ecuador and chocoensis from Colombia 
seem to have the toes fully webbed ; while fuliginosus from Ecua- 
dor, granuliventris from near Bogota, and collaris from near 
Merida seem to have the toes one-half webbed. Beebe: from 
British Guiana has rudimentary webs, but the toes are not 
fringed, and the coloration is different from that of panamansis. 
I do not feel at all sure that all these species are valid, and as 
bocagei and fuliginosus are the oldest names, I am calling the 
Darien form fuliginosus. 

The El Valle species is quite remarkable in having the third 
finger of the male swollen, a character otherwise known only for 
two closely related and rather peculiar Phyllobates. Relation- 
ships in this whole group await considerable further elucidation. 
The species was extremely common and 33 specimens were taken. 
They were abundant in the woods and were also out in the valley 
to some extent. They were purely diurnal, as all the group 
seems to be, and the note was markedly disyllabic. 

A single specimen of Phyllobates talamance was taken in the 
woods. This is now known from Santa Cecilia, Old Harbour, 
and Suretka, Costa Rica; and from Gatun, El Valle, and Rio 
Calobre (U. S. N. M. no. 53,737), Panama. 

Twelve very small Phyllobates were taken in the woods. The 
note was that of flotator. The characters of size, male throat 
color, thigh color and size of digital disks, indicate that they 
are intermediates between flotator and nubicola. They are big- 
ger than flotator, not so large as nubicola; the males have pig- 
mented throats (3 out of 4); the thighs are reddish; the disk 
of toe V is equal to, or less than, that of toe IV. I should call 
the El Valle specimens nearer flotator, but intergradation is 
proved and the beast must be called Phyllobates nubicola flotator. 


Dendrobates auratus was not uncommon in the woods. As 
an indication of the poisonous nature of this form: all the 
Atelopus which we tried to keep alive reached Philadelphia 
safely save for three, which were for a short time in a sack with 
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two Dendrobates, and were taken out dead. The same two Den- 
drobates also killed by contact a Rana and an EHleutherodactylus. 


The Atelopus of the region was the magnet which drew us to 
El Valle. I have previously recorded it as A. varius cruciger 
(Lichtenstein and Martens), but this and the synonymous 
bibronii were described on small (86 mm.) specimens, and the 
known El Valle specimens were about 52 mm. long. Now I have 
a complete series of all sizes from El Valle, and the young are 
not like the types of cruciger or of bibronii. Therefore I believe 
that cruciger from ‘Veragoa’ and its synonym bibronw from 
‘mountains not far from Panama, 2000-8000 feet,’ represent a 
race of vartus not recently taken, and that the El Valle form is 
undescribed. It may be called: 


Atelopus varius zeteki, sp. nov. 


Lype.—Museum of Comparative Zoélogy no. 16,018; an adult from El 
Valle, collected by James Zetek in 1929. 


Diagnosis—An Atelopus varius whose adults are either immaculate yel- 
low above and below (about 4% the population), or with some persistent, 
black markings which are always much smaller in area than the yellow; 
total length to 56 mm. 


Kemarks.—On the basis of five adults (M. C. Z. no. 16,018-20, 
2 in La Salle Collegio) all from El Valle, I considered this form 
the same as A. varius cruciger ‘Veragoa,’ type Berlin 3381, 
length 33 mm., and its synonym bibronii, ‘mountains uot far 
from Panama 2000-3000 feet,’ type Krakau 1015, 36 mm. long), 
a form in which there is considerable less black than yellow. 
Now, having observed 41 additional specimens, including young 
as small as 12 mm. long, I am quite sure that it is not the same, 
and that the locality and the adult of true cruciger remain to be 
discovered. True cruciger (at least the half-grown types) have 
a lateral, yellow band, and a peculiar mid-dorsal marking which 
may assume a ecrosslike shape on the head. 

Young of zeteki have the dark predominating above arranged 
as follows: a single or double snout-spot; an X-shaped mark 
beginning on upper eyelid; a broad band across the middle of 
the body; usually a lateral, dark band from the eye connects 
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the ends of these markings on the sides; a single or double spot 
on the rump; on the arm there is an elbow spot, a wrist band, 
and the fingers have some black; on the leg there is a band on 
thigh, knee, shin, heel, tarsus and toes. In very small speci- 
mens these dark markings are brown bordered with black; in 
larger individuals they are all black. This description applies 
to nine individuals from 12-20 mm. in length. In a very heavily 
marked adult, 52 mm. long, all these markings are present except 
the lateral bar, but they are all very much reduced in size, less 
than half as wide as the yellow instead of twice as wide. A 
27 mm. specimen has searcely any markings left except rem- 
nants of the X and a few scattered spots. Of 30 adults at hand 
(43-56 mm.) 13 are immaculate, 12 show slight spotting, and 5 
are quite gaudily barred with black. 


Habits—tThese frogs, like all other Brachycephalidae I have 
seen, are strictly diurnal. I have seen no statements as to their 
nocturnal habits, perhaps because most of the species are small. 
A. v. zeteki climbs up on big leaves at night (a situation never 
assumed by it in daylight) and goes to sleep. This was observed 
several times, and two particular leaves were both occupied on 
two different nights, perhaps by the same frogs. 

In the daytime the adults are mostly on large rocks in the 
stream, where they are about as conspicuous as possible. A 
yellow frog on a black rock in the sunshime is not concealed. 
They are rather sluggish and unafraid, in fact scarcely at all 
alarmed and very easy to catch, as they jump and swim very 
poorly. I hesitate to suggest that they are poisonous and warn- 
ingly colored, especially since Dendrobates auratus is definitely 
more poisonous, less strikingly colored, more wary, and more 
agile, but their whole behavior indicates that the adults have 
few or no natural enemies. We could have caught twice as 
many with little trouble. All the young were taken in the 
woods. No signs of breeding activity were noticed, nor did we 
hear the call in the field, but in captivity they gave vent to 
much low chirping, reminiscent of the note of young turkeys. 


Hyla microcephala and H. underwoodi were common in the 
valley. On the night of August 8 a large spider was observed 
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carrying away a still living male of the latter species. A single 
male of the just described Hyla alte was taken in the valley. 
Five Centrolene, including a mated pair, were taken in the 
woods. The mated pair is undoubtedly C. pulveratum (Peters), 
aud both the call and the characters show that I was mistaken 
in giving this name to Barro Colorado Island specimens, which 
represent another form, probably C. parambe (Boulenger). 


Remarks.—The characters of C. pulveratum are: bones green 
in life; color green in life, changing in preservative to purplish. 
Tympanum not concealed ; finely rugose above; male and female 
without humeral hook; a fold of skin on outside of ulna and 
fourth finger; snout in lateral profile flaring, not rounded; male 
27 mm.; female 35 mm.; vomerine teeth present in 7 out of 8; 
2 out of 8 with few dark dots on dorsum; tips of dorsal rugosi- 
ties whitish ; a white line on edge of upper jaw. 

The five species of Centrolene which I have seen in life in 
Panama and Costa Rica form two groups; I, those whose bones 
are white in life, whose skin color bleaches white in preservative, 
who have no vomerine teeth, and whose tympanum is either 
concealed or very indistinct (fleischmanni and valeriot) ; and II, 
those whose bones are green in life, whose color becomes purplish 
in preservative, who frequently have vomerine teeth, and whose 
tympanum is quite obvious (prosoblepon, pulveratum, and 
parambe). The two most distinct species of these two groups, 
fleischmanni and prosoblepon, are tolerably common in lower 
Central America, while the others are relatively rare. Before I 
saw them alive, I was guilty of confusing the three species of the 
second group (1931, Occas. Papers Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. 5, 
p. 388). 


Prosoblepon has a rounded snout in lateral profile; males and 
some adult females have humeral hooks; no ulnar fold; smooth 
above; dark dorsal dots in all except 3 of the 37 specimens exam- 
ined ; vomerine teeth present in all except 2 specimens. 


Parambe has a rounded snout in lateral profile; male with no 
humeral hook; no ulnar fold; smooth above; no dark dorsal 
dots; Panamanian specimens without vomerine teeth (certain 
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South American specimens have them). I have seen what I 
here call parambe from Barro Colorado Island. Four of the 
specimens were taken by myself, and three of them were calling 
males. The note is very cricketlike and trilling. The fifth 
specimen is Mich. no. 70,663. Two specimens at hand measure 
20 and 21 mm. The type agreed closely with a Barro Colorado 
Island specimen. 


Pulveratum, as here distinguished from parambe, is known 
from the mated pair from El Valle, the Berlin type from Chiri- 
qui (Berlin no. 7842), two specimens collected by the Gaiges at 
Progreso (M. C. Z. no. 10,725, U. Mich. no. 58,457), Bebedero, 
Costa Rica (Frankfort no. 1419, 1b, no vomerine teeth), and 
Turrialba, C. R. (U. S. N. M. no. 29,956, 29,958). The male 
from El Valle and M. C. Z. no. 10,725 have dark dots on the 
dorsum. The latter I regarded in my previous paper as pro- 
soblepon. 


Prosoblepon without dorsal spots is known from Boquete (U. 
Mich. no. 58,451-2) and Progreso (U. Mich. no. 58,456b). 
M. C. Z. no. 12,134 from Las Cascadas, Canal Zone, and one of 
the types of Hylella puncticrus (B. M. N. H. no. 96-10-8, 70-1 
from La Palma, C. R.) lack vomerine teeth. 

The characters of the snout and of the ulnar fold seem to dis- 
tinguish pulveratum from either of the two other species. The 
whole group is very difficult, unless one knows the forms in life 
or has access to quite fresh specimens, since all five species agree 
fairly closely in size, leg length, and amount of webbing. For- 
tunately, fleeschmannit and prosoblepon, which vastly predomi- 
nate in collections, are very different. 

From a strictly taxonomic point of view, the names applied 
to Panamanian and Costa Rican types are easy to allocate; and 
five species in the area can be distinguished without too much 
difficulty. Whether the extension of knowledge gained in Cen- 
tral America is justified in dealing with Colombia and Ecuador, 
and whether I am justified in using an Ecuadorian name for a 
Panamanian species the future may show. 


One Centrolene was a recently transformed young and com- 
pletely unidentifiable except for genus. 
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Two others I consider C. valerioi. One of these (24 mm.) is 
quite a counterpart of the two originals (21 mm.). The other 
(26 mm.) agrees in most characters but the dorsal color is a 
general cloudy-green, not like the other three with their green 
chain markings. Both had the white bones and the golden iris 
and the prominent nostrils, differing from fleischmanni in the 
two latter characters, and the note of the cloudy-green one was 
a trill, quite different from the shrill ‘tsee’ of fleischmanni. 

Seven specimens of the beautiful Rana warschewitschu 
warschewttschit were taken in the woods. They are perfectly 
typical and certainly not the color race zeteki. 

Two specimens of the three-keeled Kinosternon cruentatwn 
were brought us from the swamp. 

A single Lepidoblepharis canthostigma was taken in the woods 
at night. i 

Four Anoles were found in the woods. Of these the common- 
est was A. humilis, of which we got 8 specimens. A single egg 
containing a perfectly formed young of this species was found 
in debris on the ground. Three lionotus were taken, as always, 
haunting the stream. Two limifrons and a single copii were 
taken. 


Basiliscus bastliscus was observed along the stream both in the 
valley and in the woods. 

The most exciting find of the trip was the discovery of a con- 
siderable population of an iguanid lizard 8-10 inches long, living 
in burrows under great boulders on the mountainside in the 
woods, which is an undescribed species, a genus not previously 
known from North America, and which I feel should be de- 
scribed as a new genus. 

I shall call it Morunasaurus groi for Gro, who about the year 
385 A. C. C. explored the Moruna, where he found ‘a mighty 
stronge and usid borow for flying serpens’ (ef. The Worm Ouro- 
boros, by E. R. Eddison). 


Morunasaurus, gen. nov. 


Type.—groi, sp. Nov. 
Diagnosis—An iguanid lizard with 2-3 femoral pores; premaxillary 
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teeth conical; maxillary teeth conical anteriorly, posteriorly tricuspid; 
two abdominal ribs; one sternal fontanelle; clavicle simple, not expanded 
proximally; all coracoid fenestre present; anterior mylohyoid simple as 
in Callisaurus, Uma, and Holbrookia; whorls of spines on tail; spines on 
thighs and shin; a dewlap in male and a gular fold in both sexes; hemi- 
penes slightly bilobate, three welts; toes IIT and IV with flattened en- 
larged scales on outer lower edge; supraciliary and labial scales not im- 
bricate. 


Range.—Panama to Ecuador. 


Morunasaurus groi, sp. nov. 


Type.—Adult male. 


Diagnosis.—Distinguishable from Morunasaurus annularis (O’Shaugh- 
nessy) from Ecuador by absence of dorso-nuchal crest; circular instead 
of compressed tail; caudal spines mostly subconical, not markedly keeled; 
annuli of spines ‘on tail mostly separated by 4 transverse rows of scales 
dorsally and 3 ventrally (instead of 3 dorsally and 2 ventrally); small 
caudal scales scarcely keeled (diagnostic characters kindly furnished by 
H. W. Parker, who has compared specimens of groit with the type of 
annularis). - 


Description—Type; head scales flattish, small, similar; eyelid scales 
larger; body and sides with granules, interspersed with larger, pointed 
scales; these fairly large on nape and on mid-dorsum; a dorso-lateral row 
of spines on crest of a lateral skin-fold; about six rows of spines between 
these folds; no mid-dorsal row; these spines increasing in size posteriorly ; 
belly scales flat, squarish, in 15 longitudinal rows; tail with whorls of 
spines above, these conical, pointed (some trihedral, keeled); largest at 
base, separated by four rows of ordinary scales above; below with scales 
more similar and 3 rows between whorls; 31 whorls to near tip where they 
ean no longer be made out; arms with ordinary scales; thigh and shin and 
foot with spines above; a moderate dewlap and gular fold; ear oval, about 
size of eye; brown above with obscure black crossbars; a white, black 
bordered bar on side of neck in front of arm; below gray, throat and cen- 
ter of belly black; hemipenes single, sulcus single, three welts, few and 
fine calyces, practically smooth; total length 240 mm., tail 140 mm, 


Variation —Females and young lack the dewlap, and the 
black below. 


Remarks—We took 3 males, 9 females, and 2 young of 
this species. The length of head and body ranged from 105 mm. 
in a female to 52 mm. in a young one. A female measured 203 
mm., tail 150 mm. 
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It is related to the Ecuadorian annularis and the Brazilian 
Hoplocercus spinosus. Hoplocercus spinosus has a highly modi- 
fied tail, nearly as broad as long, the spines not in whorls, and 
with a fringing series of long spines. It is a much more special- 
ized form, and I think that the less modified species deserve 
generic separation. The difference is remarkably apparent. 
Any other relations are somewhat difficult to seek. The throat 
muscles seem very primitive, but aside from this the alliance 
may be with Ctenosaura or with Cyclura, or with some genus 
ancestral to the two. 


Habits—They live under great boulders on the mountainside. 
They seem to be diurnal, but none were seen more than two feet 
from their burrows, into which they dart at the slightest provo- 
cation. Most were shot, but a few were taken by overturning 
rocks, and a female and her young were taken in one burrow. 
None of the females examined were carrying more than one 
developed egg. The burrows are very short and shallow. The 
spiny tail obviously serves as a deterrant to pursuers, and about 
half of the specimens had broken tails. The ‘combs’ on the toes 
are digging tools. The food in the stomachs was Arthropod 
remains. They disappeared into their burrows so quickly that 
it was only by a chance shot at dusk that the first specimen was 
taken. I thought I was shooting at an Ameiva. The chances 
are that the form is widely distributed and has escaped observa- 
tion by its elusive habits, as these nearly did. 


Ameiva undulata and A. festiva were both common in the 
woods and up to a considerable altitude. 

One specimen of Echinosawra panamansis was taken in the 
woods as was also a single Leposoma dispar. 

We found one Urotheca euryzona in the woods. The ventrals 
are 126, caudals 18 plus. The hemipenis is single and quite as 
in Rhadinea. 

A single specimen of Erythrolamprus aesculapu was taken in 
the valley, and thought to be a Lampropeltis polyzona to which 
it bears a remarkable resemblance. Ventrals 190, caudals 36 
plus. It was quite tame and acted like a Lampropeltis except 
for a trick of spreading the neck a la Heterodon and Leimado- 
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phis. It attacked the Urotheca, which was in the same sack, 
biting it on the tail. The Urotheca died in short order, which 
gives a hint as to the poisonous nature of this American 
Opisthoglyph. 

We caught and observed a specimen of Phyrnonax poecilo- 
notus shropshiret in the woods, and as far as we could tell it was 
exactly like Barro Colorado specimens. 

An extremely beautifully colored snake which we also took 
in the woods seems to be undescribed, and I shall name it in 
honor of Dr. H. C. Clark, whose collections have added so much 
to our knowledge of the snakes of Central America. 


Dendrophidion clarkii, sp. nov. 


Type—Museum of Comparative Zodlogy no. 34,878, from El Valle de 
Anton, Panama. 

Diagnosis—A Dendrophidion with 17 rows of heavily keeled scales; 
ventrals 165, anal single, caudals 142; anteriorly green, posteriorly brown; 
hemipenis with four very large basal hooks; tail over a third of total 
length. 

Description.—Maxillary teeth 35, gradually increasing posteriorly, last 4 
markedly larger, no gap; upper labials 9, fourth, fifth and sixth entering 
eye; lower labials 10, sixth largest, five in contact with anterior geneials 
which are shorter than the posterior; oculars 1-2; temporals 2-2; scales 
17-15, all keeled, fourth row lost posteriorly; ventrals 165, anal single, 
caudals 142; hemipenis as in D. dendrophis from Central America but 
with very large (7.5 mm.) basal hooks; head and anterior half green above; 
a black collar on temporals and behind parietals; upper lip white; poste- 
tiorly brown above; color of dorsum reaches onto ends of ventrals and in 
posterior half forms a narrow bar aeross anterior end of ventrals; belly 


white; tail light-brown above, pinkish-white below; total length 1067 mm., 
tail 407 mm. 


Remarks.—This snake scarcely differs from the common Cen- 
tral American Dendrophidion dendrophis in dentition or scutel- 
lation. Its coloration and hemipenis- are, however, remarkably 
different, the latter so much so that I considered seriously the 
possibility of a new generic name. However, Mr. L. C. Stuart, 
who is working on this whole group, and to whom I sent the 
specimen for examination, has kindly informed me that it had 
better be kept in Dendrophidion, as there is a Bolivian species 
which approaches it in hemipeneial characters. 
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The Collegio La Salle in Panama City has a specimen of 
Micrurus nigrocinctus from El Valle. We were told by the 
Alcalde that the ‘Ecce’ (Bothrops atrox) occurs there. 

A dead female of Bothrops nasuta was seen on the trail at an 
altitude of nearly 3000 feet, close to the Continental Divide. 

We saw three other snakes, a Leptophis and a Chironius in 
the valley, and a dead Clelia in the woods, but specific identifica- 
tion was impossible. 


